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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



to astonish your impoverished ears, he has over 
ninety commissions; his works have attracted 
the attention of Wellington, Peel, and other 
grandees. At present he is perfectly free from 
affectation, bland and gentleman-like in his 
manners ; an especial favourite with the fair 
sex; that last is enough to spoil any man — 
mats nous verrons .' 

Have you got any phrenologists amongst 
you, of the west? it is quite extraordinary how 
that mania, ( I beg its pardon,) science is gain- 
ing ground here. One gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance never inquires the character of his 
servants, but feels their heads. Another — 
(a terrible jilt by the way,) pays attention — 
exclusive attention — to one pretty girl or ano- 
ther, until he discovers some unamiable bump. 
The other night we encountered Doctor Vi- 
mont, the famous French phrenologist, and 
his box of drawings, illustrative of the science, 
which accompanies him wherever he goes ; it is 
quite a galantee shew-concem, " Dere you may 
see de heads of the mice, little niblin innocent 
tings, wid de great organ, called acquisitive- 
ness — de heads of de tiger, grand, magnifique ! 
fine develope! of de organ of de destract et 
combat! head of de young ladie — oh! mon 
dieu ! (shrug) melody, gaiety, benevolence, ide- 
ality — et un peu d'amour /" Vimont is really 
civil to the sex ; but there is another person — 
an ogre of a man, with huge staring moonlike 
eyes, and, altogether a ferocious countenance, 
who is the deteste of the better part of the 
creation: this monster (at the same party,) 
fixed his evil gaze upon a young and lovely girl, 
one who seemed sent upon earth to shew what 
beauty was ; a creature of life and light with 
a lofty brow, and an eye flashing high and great 
imaginings. We thought the Caliban for once 
had soul, and was admiring this perfect stamp 
of immortality. " She is, indeed, lovely,' 
we exclaimed — "the finest frontal develope- 
ment I ever saw," growled forth the phrenolo- 
gical fiend, slowly withdrawing his leaden orbs, 
and fixing them on the devoted head, « I 
would gladly at this moment give fifty pounds 
for her skull!!!" Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us ! 

I see you are to have the Kembles soon ; 
you will be delighted with Fanny, when she 
shows forth in your Dublin Metropolis ; she 
has mind and taste enough for any thing. 
L. E. L. they say is writing a novel. By the 
bye, I think you do not appreciate our English 
Sappho, as she deserves; when do you mean 
to review her last poems ? She is an extraordi- 
nary girl, unspoiled by the world's flatteries. 
I wish I could shew her " bodily" to you of 
Dublin, for an Irishman told me the other 
day, that you presumed to call her ugly! 
Ugly indeed ! the best possible sign that 
you know nothing "about her— voyons done. 
Listen lively ldrdnngs all. " Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon is certainly under what* is denomi- 
nated the middle size; slight, and exquisite- i 
ly formed, with a hand and arm that Jove might 
Swear by; a snowy skin, and On her cheek, j 
a mint colouring, a pinky tint, which we grieve 
to say, tells almost too plainly of a delicate 
constitution ; her brow is finely formed ; her 
eyes quick and sparkling ; her nose retroussee; 
her mouth and chin not well proportioned, but 
singularly flexible and expressive ; her conver- 
sation is lively and sparkling, and as it applies 
to persons and things in general, unostenta- 
tiously shews, an extraordinary knowledge of 
mankind, and an acquaintance with the world. 



She possesses three of the necessary requisites 
for a novelist, in a superior degree — taste, 
tact, and talent; that quick talent which 
seizes on every thing, likely to turn to advan- 
tage, or procure the end it has in view. She 
dances with grace and spirit, and is much at- 
tached to that amusement j from the liveliness 
she evinces in society, you would never sup- 
pose her the author of the Impassioned Impro- 
visatrice ; bat it is not for her outward bear- 
ing ; nor even the talent which ranks her with 
the firstpoets of the age, that we admire, ('tis 
a cold English word to express what we feel, 
but it must do,) L.E.L. ; we admire and re- 
spect the lady for her private worth; for her 
excellent virtues, in every situation of life ; for 
her total freedom from affectation, and for the 
kindliness of her heart, "which is ever open as 
day to melting charity." 

We will, if you please, enlighten you upon 
the subject of all our literati in some future 
papers; adhering strictly to the truth — "no- 
thing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice" 
— perhaps next time we may treat of the Mit- 
ford, that excellent and amiable woman, at 
once the most comic, and perhaps the best tragic 
writer of the age. 

Yours, as you demean yourself, 
Puss in the corner. 



[C. M. N. Ed. EM. Lit. Cens. principi So- 
cietatis Pentagons, nobilissimo, honoratissimo, 
admodumque erudito, S. P. D. 

Tandem tibi, amice dulcissime, in manus tra- 
ditur hsecdisceptatiuncula, tuisjussis suscepta, de 
cultu, et studiis humanitatis ac literarum. Earn 
velim te lectore esse dignam, attamen, qualis- 
cumque sit, " pignus amoris" et observantiae, 
benigne accipe. Si me festinante, vel insciente, 
aliquid lapsum fuerit, ut mihi veniam des, ob- 
secro, (ita emm humana fiunt,) atque rectius 
" candiduB impertias," si autem, qaod Deos oro, 
tibi plura arrideant, 

" His utcre mecum."] 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE IN IRELAND. 

In the, " March of Intellect," Classical 
LiteratuWi if not flaming in the van, has 
at leasfljpst darkened in the rear, and although 
haud /xmbiJH* <equis may characterize the 
relation Between its progress and that of 
Science, yet it has not stood still. Science 
within these latter years has taken gigantic 
strides — its improvements have not been con- 
fined to mere theory, or the mode of investiga- 
ting abstract questions ; they have been applied 
with unparalleled success to the promotion of 
the comforts and conventencies ' of mankind. 
Nor is it strange that a country like Great 
Britain, whose interests are so identified with 
improvements in machinery,- and increased 
facilities of commercial intercourse, should feel 
a preference for that branch of human know- 
ledge, which can furnish her with the means of 
attaining both these objecte. The desire, 
moreover, which is almost coeval with our 
birth, of discovering the causes which produce 
effects, gives us a natural taste for scientific 
pursuits, which although it may not be suffi- 
ciently cultivated to lead us to engage in them 
ourselves, yet seldom fails to produce admira- 
tion of the successful prosecution of them in 
others. But whilst we admit the propriety of 
the taste- for scientific information, which cha- 



racterises the age, let us not be unmindful of 
the interests of Classical Literature. It is 
true, that such information cannot minister to 
the animal comforts of man— it is equally true, 
that all the knowledge which a student could 
acquire of the remains of antiquity, would 
never enable him to construct a steam engine, 
or invent a safety lamp, but as a source of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, Classical Literature yields 
to no subject of human study. As long as there is 
a desire in the mind of enquiring into the events of 
past ages, as long as poetry can charm, or elo- 
quence persuade — as long as men feel the ne- 
cessity of forming their taste, or cultivating 
their judgment, the classic models will be ex- 
amined, and studied. But the spirit of our 
times requires that he who would raise the 
standard for the cause of Classical Literature, 
must place it on a higher ground than that of 
mere intellectual enjoyment. Public opinion 
cannot be resisted, and I must needs obey with 
the modesty which beseems an apologist. 

Luckily, however, this knotty point has been 
already considered, and the utility of Classical 
Literature successfully maintained, in various 
essays on the prize question proposed by one of 
our learned bodies, (the Royal Irish Academy,) 
" Whether and how far the cultivation of 
science, and that of Polite Literature assist or 
obstruct each other?" Although, therefore, I 
have no intention of serving up again the 
arguments of the ingenious authors of these 
essays, as I know too well how unpalatable the 
crambe repetita is, I must say, that in this 
question, the opposers of classical education 
appear to me to have altogether forgotten, in 
their calculation of its value, the present state 
of society. Like the Platonists of former days, 
they must form a new world for themselves, 
for they cannot live in that, which we inhabit in 
the present year of grace, 1880, unless indeed 
they find some convenient planet, to enact the 
fulcrum for a lever whereby they may turn the 
world upside down. But until this more than 
Herculean task be accomplished, we must con- 
sider the world as it is, and not as it might be. 
In the present state of things, we converse in a 
language, a great part of whose words are 
derived from classic sources, and the proper ap- 
plication of which frequently depends on a 
knowledge of their primitive meaning — the 
phraseology and illustrations of our common 
conversation are tinged with classic colouring — 
our authors teem with quotations or allusions, 
to the uninitiated altogether obscure or at best 
but partially known— our terms of science are 
cast in the Grecian moulds — the paintings which 
adorn our walls are frequently of classic sub- 
jects — our common coins have the stamp of 
antiquity — and as we walk our streets, and gaze 
at the columns of our public buildings, nay, the 
pillars, which decorate our shops, we look on 
the imitations, however poor, of Roman and 
Grecian models. I will not stop here to 
enter into sage conjectures of what the state of 
things would be, were the anti-classicists to ob- 
literate all vestiges of Ancient Literature and 
Arts, although I have a shrewd guess that 
the Satirist's description of the altered state of 
the grove of Egeria would not be inapplicable, 

Ejectis mendicat silva camcenis. 
But the cause of classical education requires no 
such hypothetical arguments to support it, for 
the world is too old now to be ashamed of its. 
years, it can talk without compunction of the 
affairs of its younger days, and even has a pre- 
dilection for profiting by the experience of 
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former ages, so that it no longer stands in need 
of any persuasive advice against entering the ma- 
chine which modern reformists have invented, 
for grinding it young. But although I must 
protest against this wholesale mode of treat- 
ment, which some prescribe for the benefit of 
the world, in which according to my humble 
judgment medicina morbo gravior est, far be it 
from me to assert, that Classical Literature 
does not require the skill of the physician : I 
speak more particularly of Classical Literature 
in Ireland, as being that, with whose state I 
am more intimately acquainted. Improvements 
will not be effected however by the discovery of 
compendious methods of gaining information, 
nor by the laying out of- regal roads to know- 
ledge. The application of analysis, however 
useful in the acquisition of living languages, is 
of but little benefit in the study of the dead. 
Male porta, male dilabuntur, or in plain English, 
lightly come, Ughtly go, was never more verified 
in any literary employment, than in classical 
reading. In fact it defeats the very purpose of 
such education in boys, the great advantages of 
which consist in the exercise of memory, the 
fixing of the attention — the calling forth of the 
ingenuity and the habits of laborious exami- 
nation that are formed. . 

This infelicitous attempt at expedition, how- 
ever, has unfortunately not been unadvocated, 
and the arguments, that have been adduced in 
its support, have had some influence on public 
opinion. Hence, nothing is more common than 
complaints of the length of time, which is 
spent in the acquisition of classical information, 
and perhaps nothing has more injured the 
cause of Classical Literature than a spiritless 
compliance with the desires of these ignorant 
grumblers. The engine may give additional 
velocity to the ship or the coach — the power- 
loom may do as much work in ten minutes, as 
formerly required as many hours, but it is an 
imposition on the sense of mankind, to pretend 
to some patent invention for forming the taste, 
or improving the judgment by hurried reading. 
Let no one suppose that the boy who is 
so long reading the classic authors, is merely 
engaged in the mechanical labour of turning 
the leaves of his Dictionary, or referring to the 
rules of his syntax, that the pupil is' but a 
mobile lignum, and the teacher but an exhibi- 
tor of the- puppet show, who can accelerate the 
movements by pulling the strings. The boy is 
every day acquiring information that will be 
useful to him in life — forming habits on which 
his future welfare depends, increasing the 
number of his ideas, enlarging the sphere of his 
views, strengthening his judgment, refining his 
taste, and fitting himself to become a member 
of society, with benefit and pleasure to him- 
self. 

But this feeling has acted in another way, 
that is prejudicial to the interests of Classical 
Literature. It has led us to adopt an exten- 
sive range of authors, through which we pass 
with undue speed, admiring, indeed, the beauties 
that are scattered through them with no un- ; 
sparing hand, but without paying that accurate 
attention, or examining them with that critical 
care which they deserve. 

Thus the pomp and circumstance of reading 
is greater, but the reality of information less. 
In truth, a critical knowledge of one book of 
the Iliad, is of more . value than a cursory 
reading- of the twenty-four. So that, para- 
doxical as the assertion may be, one of the 
reasons of any deficiency that there is ia our 



classical information, is not that we read too 
little, but that we read too much. 

Literal translations, as they are termed, are 
under the especial patronage of the same acce- 
lerating disposition, and there are but few 
college-men now, who think of attacking the 
subjects for their classical reading, without 
arming themselves with one of these redoubted 
instruments of literary velocity. But I fear 
much, that the velocity which is thus com- 
municated, acts in the direction contrary to 
that which is desired, and, (to veil a com- 
mon English expression under learned phra- 
seology,) that those who use them, more 
cancrorum, retrograde. I do not intend by 
this remark, to pass a sweeping condemnation 
on all translations, for i am fully persuaded 
than when well executed, they are of the 
greatest utility, but I assert that one of the 
most abundant sources of classic ignorance, and 
one of the most productive causes of the 
decline of classical taste in this country, is the 
use of literal translations intended to supersede 
the use of the Dictionary and the Grammar. 

Indeed, I cannot perceive any other advan- 
tage arising from many translations, that are at 
present in the hands of students, than that the 
correction of their errors is a good exercise for 
their readers. 

A great improvement might be effected, 
however, by translations, if accompanied with 
appropriate notes, for the style of annotation 
too requires reform, unless we must rest con- 
tented with such precious morceaus of infor- 
mation, as the " Gallants of Horace's time 
wore shoulder-knots," or allow garbled frag- 
ments of Lempriere's Classical Dictionary to be 
palmed on us for editorial illustrations of the 
geographical or historical references. 

If the notes were calculated to point out the 
beauties of the author, to mark his style by 
comparison, to illustrate his thoughts by refe- 
rence to our British classics, to explain difficult 
passages or obscure allusions, on which the 
reader cannot easily obtain information, we 
should then possess in them a valuable acces- 
sion to the student's library, and instead of dis- 
covering, as at present, in the greater number 
of them nothing but dexterity at evading diffi- 
culties, and facility in transcribing the remarks 
of others, we should find matter tfeat would 
refine our taste, improve our judgmemjl and in- 
crease our knowledge. 

Another part of our classical system of 
education, which appears to me to require some 
sanative application, is the character of the 
editions in general use. 

The Dolphin classics, in my judgment, possess 
scarcely any of the requisites of school edi- 
tions, and the interests of Classical Literature 
require that others should now supersede them. 

In expressing this opinion, I am fully aware 
that I have beaten the alarum for the gathering 
of the admirers of the old school, nor am 1 
without apprehensions that whole hosts of the 
literati will rise up to defend these good old 
editors, endeared to them by the recollections 
of their boyhood, and assail the presumptuous 
critic, who dares to derogate from their hardly 
earned fame. 

However the glove has been thrown down — 
and I must enter the lists — gakatum qerd 
panitet duelli. It were folly indeed, to be so 
far influenced by the spirit of hostility, as to 
deny that these editions have been of any use. 
They have been of some, but the days of their 
utility have fortunately passed away, to give 



place to an improved state of things. The 
absurdity of communicating to boys the know- 
ledge of an unknown language, through the 
medium of the same, is no longer deemed the 
sum of wisdom, and we have at last discovered 
that the Latin translation is not an infallible 
interpreter, or an eflicient auxiliary in the 
editions of Greek authors. Nor can it be 
urged, in defence of the annotations of the 
Delphin Editors, that the variety of criti- 
cal information, which they contain, and 
the copiousness and justice of their expla- 
natory remarks, amply compensate for the 
labour, which the young student has to undergo 
in arriving at their meaning — a labour, which, 
not unusually, is greater than that of trans- 
lating the text. In truth, in matters of taste, 
(generally speaking) however bold the assertion 
may be thought, the Delphin Editors are 
greatly and often utterly deficient. 

Their notes may be, and, in my opinion, are 
useful in explaining the allusions to History, 
Geography, Mythology, &c. which, however, 
are not the legitimate subjects for annotation, 
as the student can find more extensive infor- 
mation on such matters even in his Classical 
Dictionary, whilst in passages that require 
critical judgment, nice distinctions, or ac- 
curate views of the connexion of the author's 
thoughts, they afford no assistance ; indeed, the 
impression that their notes on the difficulties of 
the author are calculated to produce, on the 
young mind, is generally a hopeless uncer- 
tainty, whether the words have any definite 
meaning at all. 

Their readings likewise have not been se- 
lected with judgment — the exceptionable pas- 
sages are not expunged from their text, their 
views of Prosody are inaccurate, and the inter- 
pretatio often illustrates the truth of the deri- 
vation of luctts a non lucendo, and sometimes is 
altogether erroneous. But their defenders may 
say, that this is rather a display of hostility on 
my part, than any effective application of the 
literary weapons of assault, or in more classic 
phrase, that like the sword of the prudent 
Neptune in Homer, my critical arms are in- 
tended to effect more by appearance, than by 
use. Such objections have long since presented 
themselves to my mind, and when I sat down 
to this Aristarchian employment, I had fully 
resolved on quoting author and book, page 
and line, but am prevented from the fulfilment 
of mv purpose, by the well-grounded apprehen- 
sion on the part of my friend the Editor, that 
such metal might prove too heavy for his 
fairy bark, and must be reserved for some more 
solid quarto, than the fluttering pages of the 
D. L. G. 

There is also much room for improvement in 
our general system of teaching Prosody. Versi- 
fication, which is pursued with perhaps more 
than due attention in the sister kingdom, is but 
too much neglected here. The cause of this 
neglect is probably an opinion, that the object 
of Versification is to make poets even invitd 
Minerva, and hence it is not surprising that its 
utility is denied. . But verse compositions have-' 
no such lofty pretensions; they aim at the" 3 
more humble objects of facilitating the attain," 
ment of a knowledge of the metres, asjjstit%[ 
the memory in retaining the quantities, 4piw$&c£! 
customing the mind to observe the pecuh$rlt£g|tjf 
of the language of ancient poetry. Nor 1» tne 
care, which they require in the disposition and j 
arrangement of the words, without it* use-l^t 
forces upon the attention of the pupil that 
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there is such a thing- as music in language, and 
that much of the effect of a composition de- 
pends on the harmonious arrangement of its 
parts ; it points out too the beauty of an adap- 
tation of the sound to the sense, and gives 
a greater delicacy to the ear. 

But I have played the critic long enough — 
diludia pijca. Any other improvements that 
I have to suggest, I must defer until reno- 
vated breath allows me to enter the arena 
again — 

Multa interea vos delectabunt. 

[We ourselves, who sit in the chair of the Editor, 
propose to write an article on the mode of education 
pursued in our national university, as contrasted with 
the systems in use in the English universities, and 
other pertinent observations there oneut, in the next, 
or some very early number.— Ed.] 



for our ears. Weber's celebrated overture in 
C. closed a very delightful evening's perform- 
ance, and was given with the greatest possible 
effect : it is indeed a sublime effort of genius, 
and elicited deserved applause ; the combination 
of sonnds from the wind instruments was very 
grand. Mr. James Barton, as leader, only 
added to our pre-conceived ideas of his great 
talents. 



THE DRAMA. 

On Saturday evening, the performances being 
by vice-regal command, the Theatre presented 
a numerous and fashionable audience. Rob 
Roy and Black Eyed Susan, were the piece* 
selected for the occasion ; in the former Mr. 
Macready enacted the stern and desperate out- 
law with all his wonted power. Our limits 
precluding us from a minute review of each 
night's performance, we can only say, that the 
other characters were efficiently supported, with 
the exception of Mr. Shutter's Bailie, which 
we must denounce as a most ridiculous carica- 
ture. In the afterpiece, the William of Mr. 
T. P. Cooke, and Miss Huddart's Susan, 
elicited general acclamation. 

On Monday evening, a Melo Drama, from 
the manufactory of Mr. Planche, called the 
the Brigand, was produced for the first time ; 
it is founded on the exploits of the famous 
Allessandro Massaroni, who was represented 
by M r - T. P. Cooke, in a manner which 
entitles him to much credit as a Melo Dramatic 
actor. He introduced a pretty air, called 
" Loves Ritornella," and acquitted with pecu- 
liar grace, in an Allemande, which he danced 
with Miss Garbois and Miss Glover ; the latter 
was warmly and deservedly encored. 

Much alteration appears to have been be- 
stowed in the getting up of this piece. The 
scenery is beautifully picturesque, and the 
various situations in which the bandit appear, 
are managed with much skill and regard to 
proper effect. The dresses are also highly 
characteristic. We regretted to observe, on 
Tuesday night, that Miss Smithson's benefit 
was not so well attended as the merits of that 
lady entitled her to expect 

We learn that the Pantomime of Harlequin 
and Cock Robin is in preparation, in which 
Messrs. Paulo, Ellar, and Sutton are to sustain 
the principal parts. It is also said, that Miss 
Jelk, the celebrated Siamese Elephant, will 
honor us with a visit in the Easter holidays. 



MUSIC. 

The Phil- Harmonic Society held then- 
weekly meeting last night at the Rotunda. 
The performances commenced with, one of 
Haydn's fine symphonies, which was followed 
by an overture of Onslow's, which we do not 
recollect having heard before: the finale was 
very effective. Calcott's excellent glee, the 
Red Cross Knight, was admirably given by 
Mr. J. Barton and Mr. Rigby. A quintette 
by Rees followed, which was far too recherche 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONNET. 
CASTLECONNELL. 
Broad, but not. deep, along his rock-chafed bed, 

In many a sparkliBf eddy winds the flood. 

Clasped by a margin of green underwood; 
A castled crag' with ivy garlanded - 
Sheer o'er the torrent frowns ; above the mead 

De Bmugho's towers, 'crumbling o'er many a rood, 

Stand gauntly out in airv solitude— 
Baek'd by von furrowed mountain's tinted bead. 
Sonntls of far people, mingling with the fall 

Of waters, and the soothing ham of bets 
And larks in air, and throstles in the trees 
Steal on the listening ear — most musical; 

While cottage smoke goes drifting on the breeze, 
And sunny clouds are floating over all. 

A. DeV. 



THE SONG OF THE LONELY ONE. 

I. 
Her only listeners were the leaves, 
Whose multitudes around, 
Hung silent in the noon-tide air, 
O'er shadowing the ground. 
The deep blue sky looked through, 
The same whose freshness then, 
Was shining into laughing eyes 
Amid the haunts of men — 
'then, as her solitude she knew, 
Those broken whispers clearer grew. 

ii. 
*' If I loved thee," ask the grave — 
When some other Spring, 
A softer thought of me, perhaps, 
Shall for a moment bring — 
And its greenness thou shalt hear, 
Is soon to cover what was dear: 
The many faults that yet Could win—. 
Enslave, a soul like tiune : 
Ask the silence did I love — 
Was all the triumph mine ? 

hi: 
Sit beside the breathless lips, 
Ere they leave the light: 
The (•mile you sought will not be there— 
The brightening of delight; 
But, they will not shrink, or wear 
Life's ankind, mysterious air ; 
The spell is broken— .thou may'at stoop 
And press thine own thereon : 
The freeing frown of fear's caprice, 
Will he for ever gone. 

IV. 

If they loved thee! ask them then- 
Ask, if life indeed, 
At tit/ frown could wither thus. 
Like a broken reed. 
Oh, love! I am glad for thee, 
No answer then on earth will be: 
Glad that the sufferings I have borne, 
Were never breathed to one : 

'Twould make thy breast a darker grave 

After I am gone. 

v. 
Nor bend fhou long that kingly mien, 
O'er the closed eye; — 
Once only whisper on my cheek— 
I was too young to die : 
Then go forth—the earth— the sea— 
The uiiud of man is field Cor thee, 
The heart of woman— all thon wilt, 
Below thee subject lies; 
Forge., the one cold snow-drop gone— 
Forget the wasted sighs. 

vi. 
And yet do not, most adored! 
Do not roe we met; 
Think kindly of me, laid to rest 
For a little yet. 

Do not hate the flowers that grow 
Here, because they used to blow- 
Beneath the smile and hand that once 
Made thera strangely dear : 
Come and see them once again, 
When I shall not be here : 
Come! thy hanghty eve will then- 
Have nothing more to fear. 



Z. Y. 



LYRICAL BOTANY. 
No. I. 

Standing in a fair garden, I can see 

Strange characters and features in its flowers, 

Aud fancy, tho' inanimate they be, 

Their lives are scarce less innocent than ours ; 

Whether reclined on beds, or nursed in bowers, 

Or looking wond'rous flat against a wall, 

Or gay on window-stools in evening hours, 

Or blooming in full beauty at a half: 

In sooth, 1 can perceive no difference at all. 

Look at that flirt that every body knows. 
See how she hangs her blowzy head and blushes, ; 
I need not say that damsel is a rose, 
Nor tell the source of those unfading flushes — 
Nor drop a hint, on carmine or on brushes ; 
Perhaps yon think her modest mien is real ? 
Nonsense! the glow that to her fare thus rushes, 
Is paint; or apoplexy, or dispiav all, 
Or else her thoughts are warming with some " beau 
ideal." 

There is a lily near her, pale as death, 

" Oh! call it fair, not pale," she seems to say; 

She sheds around her, a consumptive breath, 

Yet mingles with the gayest of the gay : 

I've seen some lilies, in as vain array, 

Tall, gawky Bpeetres, with their cheeks of chalk, 

Sitting near gas-lights, at a church or play ; 

And freezing with then- aspects and their talk, 

Yet scrupling not the less with " men in red" to walk. 

And here are coarse, red, country Peonies," 
And Hollyoaks, with ear-wigs all about them, 
And stocks, that seem almost as stout as trees, 
Leaning on lath*, I'm sure they'd do without them, 
And here are Tulips, aye! I'd never doubt them, 
Flannting and flirting, (nay, I beg their pardons,) 
While bloody warriors, brave where none can rout 

them, 
Stand fierce beside, lovers at once, and wardens ; 
I'msure you 'veoftenseen such posies in "the Gardens." 

But far apart from these, I mark a spot. 

Whence a rich perfume sweetens ev'ry gale, 

And there, as if she sought to be forgot, 

Or live unseen, *mid many a leafy veil, 

A violet is blooming in her dale. 

A gem of beauty! while celestial hues 

Shine o'er her bosom, and forget to pale, 

And evening's tear, the only boon she woos, 

Loves to rest on her cheek, and sparkle there in dews. 

For such, I've searched the flowry path of youth, 
And heard vain hope oft whisper, — "find it here ;" 
But still ungrasp'd, like some mysterious truth, 
It vanishes, when most I deem itnear: 
Alas! must all we sigh for, thus appear 
A dream of bliss, not waken'd to, below, 
A ray that streams, from some nntravell'd sphere, 
That cheers awhile, with evanescent glow, 
Then sinks behind its clouds, and leaves a night of woel 

S. S. R. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 

Vie are more than grateful to Z. Y. for her most 
kind and lady-like communication. Such approval is 
one of our best and most pleasing rewards amid the 
■toils and troubles of Editorsh p. 

From the fair author of the Painter forgotten, we 
only ask for time. We do not think the Lattice ever 
reached us. Zoilus O'Growl thinks we are not 
hilter enough; let him but write a book. Weintreat 
forgi-. -encss ofathonsandandonokindCorrespondents. 
to whom It is impossible to reply. 



